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FOREWORD 



The Memphis City School system has been recognized for its excellence 
among city school systems in cities of comparable size. The Medical Units of 
the University of Tennessee, located in Memphis, have been recognized as the 
institution supplying the greatest number of medical degrees in the United 
States. Other community schools, public, private and parochial, contribute im- 
mensely to the reputation of the city and to the county as a community richly 
endowed with educational institutions. Most oi the residents of the area are 
well aware of these colleges, universities, technical schools and day schools 
but until the Education Committee of the Chamber of Commerce provided for a 
survey of these institutions, it appeared that no one had ever considered com- 
piling an assessment of these facilities. 

A census of labor revealed that the level of unemployment in the Memphis 
area was lower than the national level. For the laborer this meant a great oppor- 
tunity for job placement but for the industrial community it could be an alarming 
situation leading to shortages in manpower needs. Action was essential before 
a crisis was at hand. 

The situation demanded attention. Are the educational potentials of the com- 
munity exploited to the fullest extent possible to meet the many demands of the 
industrial and commercial community today? 

A plan evolved; Assemble the members of the Chamber, for these are the 
industrial and commercial leaders of the community, and assess education for 
Memphis. Compile the data and report in a concise manner for all educational 
facilities within the community. Analyze the job vacancies that exist or that are 
anticipated to exist within the immediate future; determine the character of these 
positions with respect to levels of education or training. 

Utilize the expertise within the community to report the intracacies of avail- 
able resources for education and plans for the future. Encourage a confrontation 
between the labor consumer and the labor supplier. Assess the potential and 
shape the future. 

This publication is a report of the plan which evolved. The culmination of the 
plan was a one-day seminar held at the Sheraton-Peabody Hotel in Memphis on 
November 17, 1966. The report is in the form of a “proceedings” for the day’s 
activities. The plan is .lot complete; it can never end for each newday brings a 
new problem and a new solution. This is life in a viable community. 



OPENING REMARKS 

William Pollard 

Good morning, My name is William Pollard and I am Chairman of the Educa- 
tion Committee of the Memphis Area Chamber of Commerce. 

On behalf of the Chamber, we wish to thank each of you for your interest and 
presence today for this seminar, “Educational Assessment— Memphis.” Primary 
to any program for attaining a better Memphis is the matter of education— adequate 
education that will properly train our young people sufficiently so that we do not 
lose them elsewhere for schooling and for subsequent careers. We need them here. 

It is appropriate at this point, to make the Chamber of Commerce’s position 
clear. Contrary to some opinion the Chamber is not an organization functioning 
solely for business interests but rather is an agency which seeks to build and 
mold a bigger and better community for all of us, thereby serving its membership. 

In fulfilling this aim for a better community, we met recently and many of you 
were present at that meeting to consider the pressing need for adequately trained 
men and women for the Memphis labor market. The highest compliment paid to 
that endeavor was a statement by E. C. Stimbert, Superintendent of Memphis 
City Schools, recognizing the meeting in his words, and I quote: “The most im- 
portant one held in Memphis in 100 years.” We are continuing this endeavor with 
this smaller group seminar approach where we can get into the matter. 

We are here today because we will not be content with Memphis being a second 
or third-rate city. Memphis is and deserves to continue to be a first-rate com- 
munity. This seminar has been called to assess just how far we have come in 
the vital matters of education and sufficient and properly trained personnel to 
man the businesses and industries we have and those who are interested in 
coming here. 

We hope also to determine ir what direction we are going or in what direction 
we need to be going so that the Memphis of one, two and three generations hence 
will look back and be grateful that there were men of vision at work for a better 
Memphis in 1966. 

A brief history of what brings the Chamber into this picture— additive to the 
fact of our interest in anything that will better the community— will show it was, 
first and foremost, as a matter of service to our own members. It was also a 
feeling of slight frustration experienced when the Chamber, along with many, 
many other groups in Memphis, was working so diligently to woo the Atomic 
Energy Commission and secure for Memphis the proposed multi-million dollar 
accelerator. We found to our slight embarrassment when we looked about for an 
inventory of our educational offerings that it was in the community but no one 
could put their hands on it. This gave additional impetus to this committee’s 
feeling that certainly we could not properly represent that element of our attri- 
butes without such an assessment. A final reporting of these endeavors, which 
have enlarged since we set out to get that simple inventory, will be given by 
Dr. Colmey later. 

Of course, as always, when you open one can of beans you find that each 
bean allows itself to be opened and here we go. This is fine. We must know what 
our problems are and try to give them dimensions if we are to deal with them. 
This is what we are trying to do. Once again, the Chamber is not trying to get 
into the education business or the personnel business; but, the Chamber, while 
the Atomic Energy Commission motivated inventory was going on, had an indica- 
tion from some of its members that they were experiencing certain difficulties 
relative to obtaining personnel of certain types and of keeping them. Even if they 
did not lose them from the community, they were losing them to their good friends. 
This form of polite piracy is something we are all familiar with. It is a healthy 
sign and means that our employment level is high. But it is healthy only up to a 



point and then it begins to suggest that it might turn about on you and cause a 
problem. 

This is what we are trying to explore and to that end a questionnaire to assess 
the level of the problem was circulated to the membership of the Chamber. Fol- 
lowing up on that, some professional talent was brought to bear; and a report 
will be given on the findings in that connection. Essentially, it was corrobora- 
tory of what had been surmised; namely, to a degree, oui own success in terms 
of full employment is something we should very methodically and in a very calm 
fashion begin to deal with and set out to create a circumstance or a posture such 
that we cannot be halted as a market area where there is no relatively equal 
pool of capable and competent people upon which to draw when one seeks to 
assess us. It is our hope that we can seen e from the seminar activity that will 
take place today some directions in which to proceed which are fruitful. We are 
hoping to introduce the problem to the solution sources. On one hand we have 
the industrial-commercial-business community and on the other hand, the educa- 
tional area, which as referenced here extends in all directions to cover the class- 
room, training on the job, apprentice programs and many others. 

Each of you will be able to take with you a copy of each of the two reports 
that you will hear this morning. These you may have and these we hope you will 
see that others see and have an opportunity to understand. Unfortunately, as 
with all matters of import, they can’t be simplified to just a simple sentence- 

One interesting point, corroboratory of general levels of employment, is that 
our circumstance here in Memphis is such that we have less unemployment than 
the national average. The national average is 3.9% and ours is 2.7%; these are 
approximate figures. This bears a relationship of 30% less than the national 
average as reported in one of these reports we will hear this morning. 

The seminar approach is desirable because we can have the give and take. 
There are reporters in connection with the seminar efforts, and there will be a 
record of this meeting. This is being accomplished through the cooperation of 
the Central Midwestern Regional Educational Laboratory. We will say more about 
them later, but we want to acknowledge them in the beginning as well as at other 
points during the course of our endeavors today. There will be a report covering 
the activities of this seminar, and we are hoping that this report „an help uo 
accomplish some of the things we have set out to do. It will answer some of the 
questions the business and commercial community are asking and tell them where 
in the community they can receive assistance of the type they say they are 
seeking. Similarly, those who have the capabilities to offer assistance will see a 
dimensioning of the need and, perhaps, can more logically tailor their offerings. 

Those, such as the Chamber, who wish to do what they can to assist and have 
considerable capability and energy to offer require direction. The effort must not 
work against itself in all directions at once, nor gear up and run out in all 
directions. Of course, no forward motion issues from this. The hope is that 
groups, such as the Chamber, can do everything possible to assist in the imple- 
mentation phase, after the involved groups decide what they wish to do. This is 

what brings us here. u 

We are ready to hear at this time two research reports that the Chamber Educa- 
tion Committee has encouraged and has looked forward to for a period of time. 
The first is on Educational Facilities presented by Dr. James Colmey, Director 
of the Bureau of Educational Research and Services at Memphis State University. 
The second report is on manpower; Memphis-She’hv County Manpower Survey, 
presented by Dr. Wayne Newkirk, Professor of Economics at Memphis State Uni- 
versity. 
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EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 



James W. Colmey 



Intelligent decisions regarding location or expansion of business and indus- 
trial enterprises require accurate information. The importance and availability of 
education have been placed in a position of high priority, Misunderstandirigs and 
misrepresentation of the facts sometime occur as to the amounts and kinds of 
education available in a community. Since Memphis and Shelby County represent 
the heart of the Mid-South area, information concerning existing educational pro- 
grams and facilities are of value to business and industry in Memphis and Shelby 
County and also have implications for the surrounding area. 

Although depth analyses of various programs will be explored in future studies, 
this report is limited in its objective to providing the following educational 
information; (1) existence or absence of various types of programs; (2) governing 
authority; (3) number of students involved; (4) types of employees involved, 
(5) relative financial data; and (6) a general inventory of land and buildings. 
This report is intended to provide two useful functions. First, it provides 
information regarding items that are important in decision-making that are more 
comprehensive than traditional educational inventory studies. In addition to the 
basic information in the six tables in the Appendix, important data have 
been collected regarding Naval Air Technical Training Center, Manpower Training 
and Development Programs, Bureau of Apprenticeship Training, F.vening School 
Vocational Education, and Distributive Education Programs, Secondly, since 
this study makes available machine- useable data for general types of educational 
programs by control, size, amount, and location, depth and trend studies can be 
made without repeating efforts to obtain the control data obtained in this study. 

Education in Memphis and Shelby County 

One out of every three residents of Memphis and Shelby County between the 
ages of five and sixty-five are participatiiig in some type of formal education. 
Some of these individuals are studying on a part-time basis, but the majority are 
studying on a full-time basis. In the fall of 1965, more than three thousand chil- 
dren attended preschool programs and an additional 103,931 boys and girls were 
participating in full-time public and private elementary education programs. There 
were 55,140 participating in full-time secondary school programs, and 25,902 
individuals were participating in programs beyond the high school level. The 
institutions reporting in this study were educating approximately 98 per cent of 
the individuals that were participating in organized educational programs in Mem- 
phis and Shelby County in 1965. . . 

In judging the scope of education and size of the educational business in 
Memphis and Shelby County, it is interesting to note that the financial support of 
institutions is approaching the point where current educational expenditures in 
1966 are approximately $100,000,000 annually with monthly payrolls of nearly 
$4,000,000 for approximately 12,000 employees. 

As both the private and public sectors attempt to meet ihe increasing demands 
on education the public sector has been required to assume a greater responsibil- 
ity for mass education. Nine out of ten individuals enrolled in formal education 
programs in Memphis and Shelby County attend public institutions. It is signifi- 
cant to note, however, that important private education programs exist and are 
encouraged. While the percentage of individuals attending private institutions has 
been decreasing, the number of individuals attending these institutions has been 
increasing. 

Preschool, Elementary, and Secondary Education 

The Memphis City School System is the fifteenth largest and one c: che fast- 
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est growing school systems in ihe country with a 1 966 enrollment of 121,032 
students taught by 4934 teachers. The large Shelby County School System en- 
rolls 40,742 students and employs 1,559 teachers. School officials in both school 
systems have shown excellent leadership in meeting the present challenges of 
community growth and development. 

Private institutions educate approximately 12,000 elementary and secondary 
school students. Eighty-four privately licensed preschool programs provide edu- 
cation for 2,984 bays and girls. More than 80 per cent of these students attend 
religious institutions. 

Higher Education 

In its massive expansion program Memphis State University has been meeting 
the challenges of Mid-South busine.'s and industrial expansion. In recent years, 
the University has tripled in size with more than 14,000 students enrolled in the 
fall term of 1966. About 900 of these students are doing advanced work in the 
graduate schools of Arts and Sciences, Business, Education, Engineering, and 
Industrial Technology. A new law school has been established and accredited. 
Doctoral degree programs are offered in the fields of education and psychology. 
Over 3,000 students are preparing for teaching careers. 

The Memphis Medical Center is the South’s largest. The University of Ten- 
nessee Medical Units enroll approximately 2,000 professional students in their 
excellent medical, dental, pharmacy, and nursing schools. In addition to these 
degree programs, numerous courses are offered to students in various other areas 
of the health field to supply trained personnel for the medical center and related 
industries. 

Private non-profit institutions of higher education are also flourishing and 
making a major contribution to the area. Christian Brothers College has an enroll- 
ment of 1,053 and its business and engineering programs make a special con- 
tribution to the economy of the community. Southwestern-at-Memphis enrolls 
1,019 students in its nationally-recognized predominantly liberal arts program. 

Other major institutions of higher education located in Memphis include 
LeMoyne College, Owen College, Siena College and Southern College of Optom- 
etry. Memphis Academy of Arts contributes to the cultural objectives of the com- 
munity. Religious workers arc trained in the Harding College of Bible, Memphis 
Baptist College, Memphis Christian College, Memphis Theological Seminary and 
the Mid-South Bible College. 

Numerous post-high school institutions that have been incorporated for profit 
reported that they were educating 4,439 students in the city and county in 1965. 

Naval Air Technical Training Center 

The Naval Air Technical Training Center at Memphis is the headquarters of 
the Chief of Naval Air Technical Training with technical training schools and 
detachments located in many states, extending from Maine to Oahu. There is a 
total of nine subordinate commands training a total of 32,000 technicians in the 
resident schools and 10,000 in the field schools each year. The nerve center of 
this vast military vocational training program focuses on the Memphis base aitd 
gravitates from this headquarters operation. 

Memphis is the base for the largest activity within the Naval Air Technical 
Training services. Nearly 12,000 officers, sailors and Marines are assigned to 
this Training Center located at Millington, Tennessee, in Shelby County, includ- 
ing students, instructors and support personn'^l. 

The center contains 13 schools, the majority of which are basic schools de- 
signed to provide trainees with technical knowledge and skills required of Third 
Class Petty Officers. These students are generally newly enlisted sailors who 
have completed their basic military training and have been assigned to the Center 
because of aptitude, ability and interest. 

Other schools at the Center provide technical knowledge and skills required 
of First Class and Chief Petty Officers as well as specialized areas for Com- 
missioned Officers. Technical training is accomplished by the Training Depart- 
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ment that is sub-divided into four major types of training, including Electronics, 
Mechanical, Operational and Clerical. The school week is a scheduled 40-hour 
week with provisions for night classes for students desiring extra help. 

Many discharged naval personnel have remained in the community and have 
supplemented both industry and education with their technical “know-how. Ti e 
base itself serves as an available laboratory for school people and businessmen 
who wish to view their vocational-technical training methods and materials. 



Manpower Training and Development Program 

The local Employment Security office, as the agency to contract for training, 
provided by the Manpower Training and Development Act, contracts with the 
Memphis City School System to provide vocational education and training in 
certain critical labor areas. The specific training areas depend upon the short- 
age of trained persons available for employment and the character of the unem- 
ployed available for training. This cooperative effort of education and labor pro- 
vided vocational education for 480 students during 1965. 

Classes were divided into two categories; 

(1) Adult classes for the retraining of persons who were without salable 

skills were held for 280 adults, and • 

^2^ Youth classes, which provided training for 200 from the 18-21 year old 
group, were held for those needing entry level skills to secure employ- 



These classes are held at the Memphis Area Vocational-Technical School. 
Students attend classes in specific occupational skill areas ranging from Chef s 
Training to Service StationMechanic and Automobile Body Repair and in remedial 
basic education classes. Students attend eight hours a day 

until they obtain an entry level proficiency in a particular skil . Most studen s 
are eligible for a training allowance through the Tennessee Employment Security 
Office while in training. Plans are continously being projected to inco^orate 
new courses as they are needed. The Tennessee Employment Security Office, 
1295 Poplar Avenue, and the Youth Opportunity Center, 41 N. Cleyeland St., 
serve as the recruiting agencies and the placement centers after training is com- 
pleted. 



Bureau of Apprenticeship Training 

A new opportunity for vocational training was introduced in Memphis in 1965. 
This training, which comes under the auspices of the Labor Department’s Bureau 
of Apprenticeship Training, offers the trainee an opportunity to receive on-the- 
job” training in an industry. This training is usually supplemented by related 
vocational education under the direction of professional vocational educators. 

Business and industry cooperating with the Bureau of Apprenticeship Training 
offer vocational training in certain basic skills. These companies receive 
mental financial benetiis in the pool of available, trained employee prospects 

as the apprentices co .Ri -te their training. • j , oo on 

The student-trainee is accepted by a cooperating business or industry as a 
apprentice-trainee and is supervised by a regular employee. Generally, the trainee 
wm be placed in a position which will prepare him for full-time employment when 
he successfully fulfills his training period. The student 

ing experiences during the apprenticeship, receives wages for his services and 
has an excellent chance for regular employment when training is completed. 

Having begun the program in 1965 with a token enrollment, the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship Training expects up to 600 apprentices to be in 
1967 The first trainees to complete their apprenticeship entered the labor 
in 1966. Placement and recruiting of trainees is under the local division of the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship Training. 

Memphis Area Vocational-Technical School 

A state-supported Area Vocational-Technical School (591 Washington Avenue) 
is operated by the Memphis City Schools under contract with the State of Tennes- 
see.^ It provides adult vocational training in regular full-time day classes and 
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evening vocational classes. 

Under provision of the Tennessee Trades and Industries program and supple- 
mented by the Memphis City .'.hool’s adult evening program, this school pro- 
vides training for the purpose of upgrading existing skills as well as basic entry- 
level vocational training in other skills. Students meet twice each week for 
either one and a half or three hours. 

Attendance in these courses during the calendar year 1965 was 4,098 adults. 
Future plans include course offerings during the summer quarter which will pro- 
vide additional training opportunities. Courses range from small gas engine 
maintenance, power mowers and outboard motors, to upholstery that may be voca- 
tional or avocational. Special courses for vocational upgrading are exemplified 
by blueprint reading, math, business, and commercial courses. A professional 
instructional staff includes specialists in each particular area of instruction. 

City High School Vocational Education 

Memphis Technical High School and Booker T. Washington High School hold 
evening courses during the regular academic school year. These two evening 
centers are principally evening school programs for high school credit and are 
designed for the school “drop-out” who failed to obtain a high school diploma. 
Course offerings range throughout the general high school curriculum in addition 
to the vocational courses. Booker T. Washington registers nearly 1,000 adults 
in vocational courses annually. Memphis Technical High School has an annual 
enrollment of over 3,000 students in evening school c/fferings. 

Students registering at these evening vocational centers are eligible to attend 
any class through the payment of a $5 fee. The only additional charges ate for 
materials actually used by the student during the course of his training. The 
trend is for increased offerings and fuller utilization of present facilities. 

Local high school curricula include distributive education which is a form 
of vocational education aimed at training high school students in the ways of 
marketing and distribution. It is a cooperative venture between the school and 
business. 

During the 1965-66 school year this program offered junior and senior students 
in nine high schools an opportunity to study merchandising. Through a coopera- 
tive agreement between business and the schools, the student spends one por- 
tion of his school day in the classroom and the other portion working as a trainee 
in one of the cooperating neighborhood busine -^ Not only does this work 
constitute the laboratory portion of the student's day (for which he receives 
school credits) but it also provic es an additional benefit in the form of wages 
received for his services. 

Conclusion 

This 1965 study of educational facilities indicates clearly that one of the 
largest untapped resources in Memphis and Shelby County is in the area of voca- 
tional and technical training. Though important vocational and technical programs 
exist, they are not sufficient to meet existing needs. It is reasonable to assume 
that half or more of the graduates from local high schools could make a greater 
contribution to the economy of this community if they successfully completed 
post high school education programs of this type. At least five thousand local 
high school graduates should be attending these programs. Also, included in this 
manpower resource are the thousands of adults who need continuing or rehabili- 
tating education. 

State and local educational leadership have taken important steps to provide 
essential vocational and technical education within Shelby County. In addition 
to the traditional vocational programs offered in Memphis high schools, the 
Memphis Area Vocational-Technical School was established in 1963. This school 
is operated by th; Memphis Board of Education and financed through a contract 
with the State of Tennessee. 

In 1967, a 1.5 million dollar vocational school will be constructed on a site 
now occupied by the Merrill Elementary School at 303 Jones Avenue. It will be 
operated by theMemphis Board of Education with state financing and will replace 
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the Memphis Area Vocational-Technical School at 591 Washington. Schools of 
this type are also being established in several locations in rural West Tennessee 

and should improve the capability of the man-power resources from the surrounding 
area. 

Another 1967 s.ate project will provide a two million dollar technical insti- 
tute at the Shelby County Penal Farm site near the intersection of Interstate 40 
and Macon Road. This two-year post high school educational program is designed 
to supply the business and industrial demand for highly skilled technicians and 
award the graduates with an Associate Degree in such subjects as computer 
programming and drafting. Construction, data processing, health, editorial, 
secretarial, and other technical fields of study should relate to the technical 
institute for two-year degree programs and to colleges for four-year degree pro- 
grams. Even though salaries of persons with these skills have risen rapidly in 
the past decade, positions for qualified persons still go unfilled. 

These programs are critical to business and industry. The future economy of 
Memphis is directly dependent on the development of programs of this type. 
Some extremely large businesses can and do provide much of this type of educa- 
tion for their own employees. Most businesses and industrial enterprises, how- 
ever, are dependent on government agencies to develop individuals with essen- 
tial vocational and technical skills. Certainly development and expansion of 
these programs should receive the full backing of the community. 

Memphis and Shelby County are increasing in population and expanding more 
rapidly than many other communities. Therefore their position in regard to the 
expansion of education should be an aggressive one. This includes all education 
not merely in areas where glaring omissions are identified and known. Education 
needs to be developed and expanded from the preschool through the adult con- 
tinuing education programs. 

The public school programs in Memphis and Shelby County are expected to 
expand to meet the needs of nearly 200,000 children from kindergarten through 
twelfth grade. This anticipated expansion is based upon the following assump- 
tions: (1) the population of Memphis and Shelby County will continue to increase; 
(2) students that normally have been dropping out of school will stay in school 
longer; and (3) the demand for kindergarten programs will increase. An expanding 
school system has greater financial needs than a school system that has an un- 
changing enrollment. Usually this support is delayed by several years and the 
community suffers by this lag. Business leaders should not allow this to happen 
in Memphis. 

America’s major cities each have within their city limits one or more nation- 
ally-recognized institutions of higher education. This is an essential require- 
ment in fulfilling the heavy demand for engineers, lawyers, accountants, econo- 
mists, dentists, doctors, teachers, scientists, and other professional personnel. 
Memphis has developed such institutions but must continue to aggressively 
support them as the city continues to prosper and expand. 

With major community support, Memphis State University can be expected to 
enroll 20,000 students within the next five years and to take its rightful place 
among the nations leading universities as vital new law, engineering, and doctor- 
al degree programs rapidly grow into maturity. The University of Tennessee 
Medical Units have through the years produced outstanding graduates in the 
health fields but more support will be needed to meet the higher costs of the more 
demanding and complex requirements of today’s medical schools. Each of the 
private institutions of higher education carry out unique roles that are important 
to the welfare of large, dynamic, cosmopolitan cities. They require and should 
have the support of the entire community. 

Memphis and Shelby County can be proud of the education that they provide 
for their citizens. Business and industry in Memphis and Shelby County, however, 
should share with and assist educators in three of their major concerns; (1) 
insufficient vocational and technical education; (2) expansion of all education 
programs to keep pace with population increases; and (3) adding necessary 
quality to programs where it is needed. 
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SURVEY PROCEDURES 



General survey methods were utilized for the gathering of the data reported 
in this study. These general survey methods, however, were augmented by more 
pointed efforts to collect complete data for the entire sample and more pointed 
efforts to focus the questionnaire upon the information wanted. Since the pur- 
pose of the study was to collect baseline data, several conferences were held 
to determine what baseline data could best be utilized in surveying educational 
facilities and offerings in any particular area. These conferences were directed 
toward the building of a questionnaire which had little ambiguity and which was 
concise enough for the assumption that most of the school people in the sample 
would be willing to respond. 

After the questionnaire was composed and tried out, the questionnaire was 
then put into form for easy (data-processing) coding. An effort was made to send 
the questionnaire to all schools that could be identified in Memphis and Shelby 
County. Identification of these schools was made through the telephone directory 
for private sources, through the two Boards of Education for public sources, and 
through two large Catholic schools for parochial sources. 

The questionnaires were first sent through mail with an accompanying letter 
from the Chamber of Commerce in November, 1965. This first sampling of the 
schools revealed some 62 per cent returns, however, the financial questions at 
the end of the questionnaire were often not answered as reflected in these tables. 
A second mailing of the questionnaire was made to those schools who did not 
respond and efforts were made to further complete the questionnaire through 
visits to the Boards of Education. These visits to the Board of Education of 
both Memphis and Shelby County schools obtained information which could be 
put into the form that was requested on the last two financial questions. 

The second sampling of the schools revealed an additional 28 per cent of the 
data. Since some schools did not respond, individual telephone calls were then 
made to these schools to obtain the information needed on the questionnaire. 
After all of the efforts to gather as much of the data as possible, some 94 per 
cent of the schools included an estimated 98 per cent of the student population 
presently enrolled in schools in the Memphis area. 



CATEGORY DEFINITIONS 



Preschool 

Includes those institutions offering an educational program for children five 
years of age and under. 

Elementary 

Includes grades one through six. 

Secondary 

Includes grades seven through twelve. 

Higher 

Includes those institutions listed by the U. S. Office of Education Directory 
for Higher Education. 

Post High School 

Includes institutions designed to offer specific programs of continuing educa- 
tion to high school graduates or students over sixteen years old who are not 
attending secondary school programs. 

Professional Employees 
Degree holders. 

Non-Professional Employees 
Non-degree holders. 
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Enrollment 

Students enrolled in November 1965. 

Building Space 

Estimated in terms of thousands of square feet. 

Land Usage 

Estimated to the tenth of an acre. 

Proprietory 

Private, profit-making sponsorship. 

Non-Proprietory 

Private service sponsorship. 

City 

Memphis Metropolitan Government. 

County 

Shelby County Government. 

State 

Tennessee State Government. 

Corporation 

Includes those institutions legally incorporated and not shown in one of the 
other categories. 

Society, Business, Agency 

Includes individual, industrial and commercial sponsorship. 

Religious Sectarian 

Includes denominational church sponsorship. 

Religious Non-Sectarian 

Includes non-denominational church sponsorship. 

Association, League, Profession 

Includes civic and professional group sponsorship. 

Footnotes on Table 1 refer to total data used in compiling all of the tables. 
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In the fall of 1965, public preschool programs enrolled 276 students and 84 licensed preschool programs enrolled 
2,984 students. 
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Current enrollment 14,200 for Memphis State University 



